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on religious grounds are doing their best to discredit 
the religion they profess. We cannot believe that sane 
opinion in any civilised country would regard the 
success of such a proposal with anything but the 
strongest disapproval, and would not heartily commend 
the utterance of one of the Kentucky representatives 
who said in the course of the discussion, “ I am ashamed 
of this day in the Kentucky Legislature.” If the pro¬ 
posal which was defeated by so narrow a margin had 
been carried, it would have meant that the State of 
Kentucky chose deliberately to stand aside from the 
stream of modem progress, and was content in scientific 
matters to revert to the intellectual conditions of the 
dark ages. Some excuse may possibly be alleged for 
the attitude of the authorities of the time towards the 
discoveries of Galileo, and even for the distrust with 
which the work of the early geologists and of Darwin 
himself was generally received. No such palliation can 
be pleaded to-day, but the astonishing fact remains 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s imaginary “ Village that 
voted that the Earth was Flat ” has been all but 
paralleled by a State of the American Union. 

It would be well if this outburst were a solitary 
instance of the absurdities that may result from placing 
the decision of important educational questions in the 
hands of those entirely incompetent to deal with them. 
But it is unfortunately the case that the same, or a 
similar spirit of ignorant intolerance has manifested 
itself in other quarters besides Kentucky. In the State 
of South Carolina, a provision has passed the Senate, 
apparently without opposition, to the effect that “ no 
moneys appropriated for public education or for the 
maintenance and support of state-supported institu¬ 
tions shall be used or paid to any such school or in¬ 
stitution teaching, or permitting to be taught, as a 
creed to be followed, the cult known as ‘ Darwinism.’ ” 
It is true that this provision was ultimately rejected 
by the action of a joint committee of the House and 
Senate, but it is said that another attempt will prob¬ 
ably be made to pass it on a future occasion. In 
explanation of the somewhat curious wording of the 
proposal, it was stated by its promoter that it was 
intended to apply only to Darwinism, and not to the 
theories of Lamarck, Bergson, Le Dantec, Baldwin, or 
Osborn ; further, that it only attempted to penalise 
Darwinism when taught or permitted to be taught “ as 
a creed to be followed.” 

It is, of course, true that many convinced evolu¬ 
tionists cannot properly be described as Darwinians; 
but even if Darwinism, defined as the theory of the 
origin of species by natural selection, were far more 
generally discredited among evolutionists than is actu¬ 
ally the case, there would seem to be no reason for 
making a special exception in its disfavour, while 
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allowing teachers to inculcate any of the theories of 
Lamarck, Bergson and the rest “ as creeds to be fol¬ 
lowed.” Whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
Darwinian theory, which it is not our present purpose 
to discuss, it will remain in history, as a recent writer 
has said, “ as the working hypothesis which has led to 
the establishment of the fact of organic evolution.” 
The attempt, on any ground, to exclude the broad 
doctrine of evolution or an adequate presentation of 
the Darwinian theory from the education of the young, 
is a piece' of folly comparable only to the futile en¬ 
deavour of Mrs. Partington with her mop to stay the 
advance of the Atlantic Ocean. F. A. D. 


Endocrines in Excelsis. 

The Glands Regulating Personality : A Study of the 
Glands of Internal Secretion in Relation to the Types 
of Human Nature. By Dr. L. Berman. Pp. vi + 
300. (New York : The Macmillan Co .; London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1921.) 18s. net. 

S we watch the progress of history as unfolded by 
the daily press we often find it hard to say 
■whether the event just brought under our notice is an 
affair of Tohn Smith being sold up because he has 
failed to pay his rates —a merely local matter—or one 
of a John Hampden being distrained on account of 
ship-money—an event destined to be wide reaching 
in its effects. It is so in the progress of science; of 
this one is forcibly reminded in the chapters of this 
book, wherein its author, Dr. Louis Berman, traces the 
rise and progress of our knowledge regarding the action 
of internal secretions on the growth, health, and 
behaviour of the animal body. He duly notes that in 
the eighteenth century Bordeu of Paris explained the 
effects of castration on a theory of internal secretions, 
and he might also have recorded the results of John 
Hunter’s experiments in transplanting the genital 
glands as -well as the spurs of cocks and hens. He 
notes the very decisive experiments made on cocks 
by Berthold of Gottingen in 1849. He gives Dr. 
Thomas Addison full credit for showing, in 1856, that 
disease of the adrenals w r as followed by definite changes 
in the human body. Brown-Sequard has full justice 
done to him ; in 1889, at the age of 73, it is related how 
he put his theory of internal secretions to the test of 
practice by seeking for rejuvenescence of his body and 
brain by the help of testicular extracts. By pooling 
the experience of Gull, Ord, Kocher, Reverdin, Schiff, 
and Horsley, the late Sir Felix Semon, as our author 
notes, was able in 1888 to convince medical men that 
the ductless thyroid gland had a most potent action 
on the health and appearance of the body. 

That the pituitary gland has an influence on the 
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growth and moulding of the body became apparent 
after Marie recognised the disorder which he named 
acromegaly in 1886. Following these events, Dr. 
Berman duly notes the discoveries relating to the 
action of substances formed in the adrenal and pituitary 
glands by Sir E. Sharpey Schafer, described by our 
author as “ Schaefer, the Scotch physiologist, who has 
done more than any other living man to stimulate 
study of the internal secretions.” Then follows a mere 
mention, as if it were a mere minor or parochial event, 
of the discovery announced by Bayliss and Starling in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society for 1904, namely, 
that the pancreas was set into action by a substance 
which, formed in the mucous membrane of the duo¬ 
denum, is carried by the circulating blood to the site 
of its action. 

For Dr. Berman the discovery made by Bayliss and 
Starling was but a parochial affair of John Smith ; for 
the writer of this. notice it is the John Hampden 
episode leading to a revolution which is transforming 
the whole field of biology. One has only to turn to the 
Croonian Lecture given by Prof. Starling at the Royal 
College of Physicians in 1905 to realise that he was 
under no delusion as to the revolutionary effect of the 
discovery of the “ hormone ” which he named 
“ secretin.” He realised that the discovery had 
revealed Nature’s most ancient mode of co-ordinating 
the action of living units; that a new' and potent 
factor had been placed in the hands, not only of 
physiologists but also of every man or woman who was 
working at any department or aspect of living matter— 
one which gave them a working theory to explain 
myriads of obscure phenomena. It was the merit of 
Dr. J. T. Cunningham to apply the new theory to 
heredity' and evolution. 

The hormone theory as propounded by Starling in 
1905 has had an effect on all branches of medicine— 
in surgery, medicine, obstetrics, and particularly on 
psychology. For many thousand y'ears, men of nearly 
all countries have realised that the removal of the 
genital glands produces a profound change in the 
nature and behaviour of all kinds of domesticated 
animals. The ancient Egyptians must have been aw'are 
of these effects. It is the intricate and multitudinous 
action of hormones on the nervous system which has 
enlisted the particular enthusiasm of Dr. Louis Berman. 
In this book he has set out in full detail not only all 
that can be said in sobriety relating to the role of internal 
secretions in regulating behaviour and temperament, 
but also a great deal which may be true but at present is 
entirely' imaginary. It is with no hint of disrespect 
that the reviewer suggests that, after all, the unnumbered 
myriads of nerve cells -which make up the brain have 
something to do with behaviour and personality; the 
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qualities of a man or woman are not determined by 
internal secretions alone. 

The thesis maintained by the author is best given 
in his own words (p. 23) : 

“ The life of every individual, normal or abnormal, 
his physical appearance, and his psychic traits, are 
dominated largely by his internal secretions. All 
normal, as well as abnormal individuals are classifiable 
according to the internal secretions which rule in their 
make-up. Individuals, families, nations and races 
show definite internal secretion traits, which stamp 
them with the quality of difference. The internal 
secretion formula of an individual may, in the future, 
constitute his measurement which will place him 
accurately in the social system.” 

In the latter chapters of this v'ork Dr. Berman 
proceeds to explain, on an endocrine formula, great 
or uncommon figures in history such as Napoleon, 
Caesar, Florence Nightingale, Darwin, Nietzsche, and 
Oscar Wilde. No doubt there is much to be said for 
many of his contentions, but when W'e find Napoleon 
classed as a “ pituitary centred, ante-pituitary 
superior, post-pituitary inferior, with an instability of 
both, that would lead to his final degeneration,” we 
have to own that the ordinary historian is not likely 
to find endocrinology as here presented really helpful 
to him. 

We should not do Dr. Berman and his book justice 
unless we mentioned the vigour of his style. Every 
sentence has a “ punch ” in it—indeed the reader 
often longs for a plain statement of fact. It is a book 
which compels one to think as well as to criticise. 

A. Keith. 


Positive Rays. 

Rays of Positive Electricity and their Application to 
Chemical Analyses. By Sir J. J. Thomson. (Mono¬ 
graphs on Physics.) Second edition. Pp. X + 237 + 
ix pi. (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1921.) 165. net. 

A LL physicists and chemists, with many who, 
though less directly, are yet no less deeply 
interested in the subjects opened up by the study of 
the phenomena of the discharge tube, will rejoice that 
Sir J. J. Thomson has found time, amid his many 
preoccupations, to bring out this second edition of 
his well-known monograph on rays of positive 
electricity. The output of scientific work is now so 
enormous that it is difficult to keep pace wdth it even 
in one’s own special line of study. It would be practi¬ 
cally impossible, if it were not for the assistance given 
by books such as this, ever to come abreast once more 
of a subject in which one has once fallen behind. In 
writing this clear and authoritative account of the 
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